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Invitation— 


Interviewers, counselors, claim takers, 
supervisors, managers and administrators— 
all those who are on the firing line for 
employment security—are invited to be- 
come active partners in the publishing of 
the EmpLoyment Security Review. 

The Review is a professional journal for 
a recognized profession. Today this pro- 
fession is engaged in national defense work. 
We are helping to staff the establishments 
making guns, planes, and ships. At the 
same time we are strengthening the na- 
tional morale by helping to maintain the 
community’s purchasing power. In the 
course of these tasks local office personnel 
are discovering unique methods of work, 
refining standard procedures, and adapting 
progressive techniques. The editorial poli- 
cy of the Review, therefore, is simple: To 
report the best that is being done, said and 
thought in the interests of employment 
security. The aim of such reporting is to 
inspire, to encourage, and to point the way 
toward doing better what we are doing day 
by day. 

The Review invites articles, newsnotes, 
letters, features, reports, and other material 
to be transmitted for publication through 
the proper administrative channels. In 
addition, it solicits criticism and suggestions 
so that this publication may reflect the 
vital work in which we are engaged. 

Local employment security staffs are 
frequently augmented by new workers. 
To both new personnel and to those with 
years of service behind them, the Review 
extends an invitation: To read the Review, 
to pass it on to co-workers and friends, to 
contribute to its pages, and thus to make 
certain that you find in it what you your- 
self would like to read. 


The Revtew is especially interested in 
shorter articles—from 500 to 1,000 words. 
Wherever possible, articles should be 
factual. Discussion of general principles 
should be held to a minimum. Concrete 
illustrations and case histories should be 
used to make specific more general discus- 
sions. : 


Due to increases in State and local per- 
sonnel, establishment of new offices, 
changes of addresses, and other factors, we 
are reallocating the distribution of the 
Revtew and revising the mailing lists. Be- 
cause only a limited number of copies of 
the Review is printed each month, it is 
necessary to prorate the distribution so that 
one copy is avaliable to every four persons. 

It is hoped that the periodical will be 
circulated among all staff members and 
later placed on file for easy reference. 








Social Security Is National 
Security 


“Don’t you think we have come to the time when some of the 
Administration’s social experiments should be abandoned and 
those funds diverted to National Defense . . . our country is 
at the crossroads—we must choose between national security 
or social security.” 


This is an excerpt from a letter received some 
months ago from a sincere, patriotic man who was 
concerned about Federal expenditures. 


For some time we have asserted our belief that it 
was just as important to conserve the man power of 
the Nation as it was to conserve its forests or its 
minerals. The experience of foreign countries, who 
have faced the guns, supports this belief. 

France declared a moratorium on its social legisla- 
tion. France sought to suspend the responsibility the 
nation had assumed for the protection of workers and 
their families. And France fell. 


Britain, on the other hand, strengthened its social 
security programs, liberalized benefits and added 
new kinds of protection. Britain granted benefits 
to defense volunteers and to wage earners injured by 
enemy action. All along the line, benefit scales were 
adjusted upward to offset the rising cost of living. 
That was Britain’s way. 

Now, let’s see how some of the parts of our social 
security program fit into the national defense picture. 
Today the United States Employment Service is 
doing its job to check skilled labor shortages, high 
labor turnover and futile migration which often 
paralyzed essential industries in 1917 and 1918. 

Unemployment compensation was established six 
years ago to provide reserves from which adequate 
benefits could be paid for wage loss due to unem- 
ployment. Those reserves have mounted to a con- 
siderable extent because benefits paid are inadequate. 
It is certain, however, that these unemployment 
compensation funds will afford some assurance 
against the uncertainties of the future. 

In 1917 and 1918 this country had no national 
public employment service with a Nation-wide net- 
work of offices nor the requisite professional skill and 
experience to do a really good job. Desired results 
can’t be achieved merely by passing a law. Today, 
thanks to social security, we have in the Federal 
Government, in the States and in every community 
of our Nation skilled services equipped to meet the 
needs growing out of—and following—the impact 
of the present-day emergency. 


—From a recent speech by ArTHuR J. ALTMEYER, 
Dichnen, Social Security Board. 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


Echoes from the Defense Registration Program—Fifty-two ‘‘national employ- 
ment weeks?’’—Benefit payments and placements during March—The size of 


benefit checks in 1940. 


{ The registration program, closely followed 
by the special occupational survey and 
National Employment Week, has meant for 
most States one of the most active—and by 
all indications, fruitful—months in the history 
of employment security. How local and 
State offices have responded to the added 
responsibilities of the registration program is 
reflected in typical State labor market 
reports. 

Kansas writes: ‘‘All offices conducted in- 
tensive campaigns in connection with the 
national defense drive for registrations. 
Cards were moving into the active file at the 
rate of almost 1,200 a day.”’ 

Missouri writes: ““The State Employment 
Service sent a letter to all covered employers 
in the State soliciting their cooperation and 
support in making the campaign effective. 
Replies from employers have been received 
in far greater volume than was anticipated. 
In every instance the employer pledged his 
support. 

‘During one week the Missouri agency had 
taken approximately 1,600 new applications 
from persons responding to publicity and 
other recruitment efforts in connection with 
the labor registration program. Nearly 800 
persons experienced in metal trades were 
included among this number.” 

Arizona reports: ‘‘The special recruitment 
program started with great success. The 
first week of the campaign showed an 
increase of registration of 25 percent over 
the previous week. Of this increase, 25 
percent were applicants who were employed; 
30 percent of these new applicants had metal 
trades experience.” 


$04522—41——1 


From Florida comes word that the regis- 
tration program brought to local offices 
many applicants whose past work history 
has been somewhat different from their 
present employment. These ‘“‘hidden” work 
experiences and skills are now being utilized 
in the interest of national defense jobs. 

New York State reported that 50,000 
registered the first week and that in New 
York City alone, 3,800 workers who claimed 
metal trades experience appeared for regis- 
tration on the first day. Texas reported that 
registrations were ‘‘exceeding expectations”’ 
with 9,000 the first day. The experience of 
States on the West Coast was similar. San 
Francisco reported a 60 percent increase in 
registrations the first week. 


{ Results of the special occupational count, 
not yet available as the Review goes to press, 
will show the full extent of the effort exerted 
by the Employment Service in this vital 
defense undertaking. For the first time in 
the history of the U. S. Employment Service, 
information will become available on the 
number of registrants who do or do not have 


jobs. ‘This should result in better utilization 


of existing labor supplies. 


{ For the second successive year, President 
Roosevelt designated a week devoted to job- 
finding. Particularly significant were these 
words from the President’s Proclamation, 
establishing May 4-11 as National Employ- 
ment Week: 

“*In the interest of utilizing all possible skills 
in our defense program, I urge that employers 
review carefully their standards of physical 
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qualifications to assure that these valuable 
workers (workers past 40, including veterans) 
are not barred from employment. We know 
from available facts that men and women in 
middle life possess abilities and skills which 
fit them for employment in nearly every line 
of work, and that they have a definite con- 
tribution to make at this time of increasing 
shortages of experienced workers. It is 
important in our national defense effort 
that we fully and effectively use the available 
manpower of the Nation.” The above 
may well apply not only during National 
Employment Week but during the remaining 
51 weeks of the year. 


§ In spite of the greater number of working 
days in March than in February, claim 
receipts and benefit payments declined. 
Statistics for March (as summarized in 
Tables 1, 2, 3 on pp. 18-20) show that 
continued claim receipts numbered 3.7 
million, a decrease of 8 percent from the 
previous month and benefit payment de- 
clined 3 percent to $33.6 million. In com- 
parison to March of last year, claim receipts 
were 34 percent lower and benefit payments 
were 29 percent lower. 

The widespread decreases in continued 
claim receipts from February probably re- 
flects the continued return to work of many 
claimants who had initiated new benefit 
years in the past 2 months, as well as a 
slackening of lay-offs in recent months. The 
decreases would have been even greater were 
not advance filing of claims permitted in 
most States initiating uniform benefit years 
in April. All of the Middle Atlantic, Great 
Lakes, and Pacific Coast States reported 
decreased receipts. Of the 36 States report- 
ing fewer continued claim receipts than in 
February, reductions of more than 20 percent 
occurred in Connecticut, Hawaii, Oregon, 
and Utah, and decreases of 10 percent or 
more were shown by 17 additional States. 
Benefit payments to unemployed workers 
compensated almost 3.2 million weeks of un- 
employment, and an average of 765,000 per- 


sons received benefits weekly during March. 

A 9 percent increase of placements in 
March to 376,000 was almost entirely at- 
tributable to the greater number of working 
days in the month and on a daily rate basis, 
placements were 2 percent lower than in 
February. Complete placements made dur- 
ing the month, however, were 55 percent 
higher than in March 1940 and 48 percent 
higher than in March 1939. 

As in February, approximately two-thirds 
of the total jobs filled were expected to last 
longer than a month; a year ago only slightly 
more than half of the placements were of 
this duration. All but 11 States reported 
increased placements over February. Out- 
standing gains were shown for Idaho, Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada, and North Dakota. 

Approximately 1.6 million applicants regis- 
tered for jobs during March. Many of these 
registrations may be attributable to the 
Nation-wide registration program. Some 
evidence of this is afforded by the fact that 
new applications comprised 44 percent of 
total applications this month. The number 
of registrants actively seeking work totaled 
5.2 million, practically unchanged from the 
previous month. 


q Ever since the initiation of the unemploy- 
ment compensation program, there has been 
a keen interest in the size of the weekly bene- 
fit paid by the various States to unemployed 
workers. On page three of the cover of this 
issue, is a chart showing the distribution of 
benefit payments in the States by size of check 
for total unemployment in 1940. 

Among the most significant facts revealed 
by the chart is that 44 percent of all payments 
to unemployed workers throughout the coun- 
try are under $10. This continues the gen- 
eral pattern of the previous 2 years. In sev- 
eral States, however, the size of the benefit 
paid to unemployed workers has increased 
considerably since 1938, due largely to up- 
ward revisions in the minimum and maxi- 
mum benefit rates and to modifications in the 
method of computing the weekly benefit rate. 
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Types of Defense Service: 


100,000 Placements 


By R. Mayne ALBRIGHT, Director, North Carolina State Employment Service 


Mx of the adjectives of the English 
language have already been used in de- 


scribing the size, the speed, the problems, and 
the boom-town aspects of America’s newest in- 
dustry, the defense program. This article 
attempts to omit the color and to set down in 
black and white the basic facts of the operat- 
ing experience of one State Employment 
Service in furnishing over 100,000 workers in 
five months to several different types of 
defense construction, all requiring different 
types of service. 


I. Army Post at Fort Bragg, N. C. 


This project called for the erection of 2,500 buildings 
to house 66,000 men. The construction pay roll at peak 
employment totaled over 35,000 men. 


Agreement: It was of vital importance to 
this first project and to those which followed 
that a complete agreement should be adopted 
for exclusive use of the State Employment 
Service at the very beginning of the work. 
Through a conference with the construction 
quartermaster, the general contractor and all 
sub-contractors, it was formally agreed that 
all recruiting and hiring would be done ex- 
clusively through the local office of the State 
Employment Service. 


Office: Upon completion of this agree- 
ment, the Fayetteville Employment Service 
Office, 14 miles away, was designated as the 
placement office. An outpost office was built 
in the center of the construction area at the 
Fort. This outpost, a wooden building 
approximately 20 x 40, equipped with heat, 
light, telephone, and signs, was built and 
furnished at the contractors’ expense and 


turned over to the State Employment Service. 
It has remained open on the same schedule 
as that of the project foremen. 

Staff: Two interviewers, experienced in 
construction referrals, trade questions, and 
order-taking, were stationed regularly at the 
outpost office under the supervision of the 
placement office at Fayetteville. The con- 
tractor furnished a sufficient number of male 
receptionists, doormen, and dispatchers to 
handle the crowd and to direct workmen with 
referral cards to the project on which they 
were to work. These varied from two to six 
in number and were selected by and responsi- 
ble to the Employment Service personnel. 
Since every employee entered the work 
through this office (over 62,000 referrals had 
been made through this office at the time of 
this writing), the contractor also maintained 
clerical workers to complete personnel forms 
for social security and other necessary records. 
This personnel worked directly for the con- 
tractor, but was under the direction of the 
Employment Service personnel in matters of 
office management. 

Orders: ‘All orders for workers are taken by 
the outpost office. On many occasions 
orders have been placed by contractors, 
supervisors, and foremen, in person and by 
telephone, but, where necessary, verification 
is made as to number, skill, wages, time for 
filling and other clearance details. The 
supervisor, or in his absence, the manager, 
is authorized to fill orders locally, to clear 
with the area of immediate clearance, or to 
place orders with the State clearance super- 
visor. A daily telephone call at a specified 
hour, enables the clearance supervisor in the 
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administrative office to issue a daily clear- 
ance bulletin for this project. Labor esti- 
mates, advance orders, open orders, and 
reasonable qualification requirements have 
made easier the handling of the contractors’ 
needs. Orders are allocated so that local 
labor is utilized first, and after that labor 
within commuting distance. 


Purpose of the Outpost 


Interviewing: The outpost, as an adjunct of 
the placement office, serves merely as an 
order and applicant clearing office. So far 
as possible, all interviewing is done in local 
offices throughout the State, and not at the 
outpost. The CQM, the contractors, and 
the State employment service have joined 
in urging workers, by press and radio, not to 
go to the job site but to register at local 
offices and await referral there. However, 
in spite of these instructions, a number of 
persons came directly to the construction 
job site. These usually found themselves 
without jobs. 

Referral: Applicant-holding offices are 
responsible for making out referral cards in 
duplicate with the necessary reporting in- 
formation (sex, color, code, year of birth, 
claims status, and number of times placed) 
on the back of the card. 

In receiving applicants and filling orders, 
preference is always given by the outpost 
to persons holding referral cards. These 
persons are called first and referred without 
question to jobs for which they have been 
recruited. When applicants with referral 
cards are not on the spot when needed, the 
next persons called up are job seekers with 
no referral cards but with identification 
cards showing occupational classification, 
date of registration, and the name of the office 
in which they are registered. The outpost 
office issues referral cards for these persons, 
and upon verification of placement, their 
referral cards are returned to the office in 
which the identification card shows them to 
be registered. A mimeographed form letter 
enclosed with the referral card requests (1) 


that a notation be made on the registration 
card, (2) a clearance subtraction recorded, 
and (3) the referral card returned with the 
necessary placement information on the back 
in order that the placement reports may be 
completed at the placement office. 

If orders remain open after all persons with 
referral cards and all persons with identifica- 
tion cards have been placed, other persons 
awaiting assignment at the outpost office are 
registered and referred. If time does not 
permit, as in cases of mass referrals, workers 
are referred unregistered and considered as 
supplementary placements. 

When ready for placement, the workers in 
any of the three groups mentioned above are 
kept in groups by receptionists or dispatchers 
until trucks from local projects arrive at the 
Outpost office to transport them to the 
projects. 

Reports: At the close of each day, inter- 
viewers at the outpost bring in all cards and 
records for handling by the placement office. 
Although all reporting credit on placements 
goes only to the placement office, an effort 
is made to see that applicant-holding offices 
get credit locally for persons placed. 

Special Services: In cooperation with the 
CQM and the contractors, the employment 
service exceeded its usual limits of activity 
to make arrangements for bus transportation 
from applicant offices to the Fort, and to list 
available housing facilities in a 50 mile area 
of the Fort. In neither case did the employ- 
ment service assume any responsibilities other 
than information services. 


II. Antiaircraft firing base at Holly Ridge, N. C. 


This project called for the erection of barracks to 
house 15,000 men. Peak employment on construction 


totaled 23,500. 


Agreement: The successful service to the 
Fort Bragg project led to the incorporation of 
the State employment service as the employ- 
ment agency in the original plan of the con- 
tractors at Holly Ridge. The CQM from 
Fort Bragg helped to arrange a conference 
with the CQM and contractors at Holly 
Ridge and the same type of agreement for ex- 
clusive recruitment and referral by the em- 
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ployment service was made in advance of any 
hiring. 

A later conference attended by representa- 
tives of the national defense council, the 
quartermaster’s office, contractors, unions, 
and the State employment service, led to a 
tentative agreement about wages and hours, 
recruitment of labor, transportation, and 
union requirements. In the few instances in 
which closed-shop agreements were made be- 


tween contractors and the business agents of 


the union, it was agreed that such orders 
would be placed with the employment service 
which in turn would use the Jocal union as 
the sole source of labor supply, allowing 48 
hours before recruiting elsewhere. The fact 
that no complete understanding about over- 
time, preferential shop, and certain other 
matters was reached at this conference led to 


a labor dispute. For 2 days no referrals were 


made through the employment service, but 


finally normal operations were resumed. 


Adequate Quarters 


Office: The first building designed and 
constructed at Holly Ridge was for the per- 
sonnel of the State employment service. 
Built according to employment service speci- 
fications, the building (30 x 50) was equipped 
with an outside shelter for men awaiting as- 
signment. Heat, light,equipment, telephone, 
and signs were provided by the contractors. 
The Wilmington office, 31 miles away, was 
designated as the placement office for this 
project. 

Staff: To profit by Fort Bragg experience, 
two interviewers, one from the Fayetteville 
office and one from the outpost at Fort Bragg, 
were transferred and placed in charge of the 
Holly Ridge Outpost. The staff at this out- 
post included two traffic men, three truck 
drivers to transport new workers to their loca- 
tion, and a clerical staff to handle the em- 
ployers’ personnel forms and records. This 
personnel was on the contractors’ pay roll but 
subject to the office management of the em- 
ployment service. An employment agent, as 
liaison officer between all hiring officials and 
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the employment service, was also stationed in 
this office. 

As at Fort Bragg, the activities of the out- 
post and the placement office were coordi- 
nated with those of the rest of the State service 
through a supervisor detailed to that assign- 
ment. The employment schedule of Fort 
Bragg and Holly Ridge permitted the use of 
the same supervisor on these two projects. 


“Feeder” Outposts 


During weeks of greatest placement activity 
at both projects, additional personnel was 
used in three small local employment offices 
which were the chief “‘feeder” offices to the 
Holly Ridge project. ‘Two full-time ‘‘feeder”’ 
outposts, staffed with one interviewer and 
NYA clerks, were maintained in space fur- 
nished by the community in small towns near 
sources of supply. 

Orders: All employer orders are placed 
through the employer’s agent at the outpost 
office. This is a marked improvement over 
the Fort Bragg method of receiving orders by 
telephone as well as from several agents. 
These orders are allocated by the outpost in- 
terviewers among local offices in the area of 
immediate clearance and the outpost ‘‘feed- 
ers” in this area. A daily telephone call at a 
specified hour, to the State clearance super- 
visor, furnishes the necessary information for 
a daily clearance bulletin on this project and 
for allocation of orders to local offices outside 
of the area of immediate clearance. 

Interviewing: Interviewing is done at the 
outpost only when job seekers without referral 
cards or identification cards are present at the 
outpost office and are needed immediately for 
replacement or new orders. The full respon- 
sibility for accurate referral is placed directly 
on applicant offices and no reinterviews or 
trade questions are administered at the out- 
post. 

Referrals: Applicants, with duplicate refer- 
ral cards from their local employment offices, 
report directly to the outpost; they are then 
sent by truck to a project; and at this point a 
timekeeper takes both referral cards and for- 
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wards them to the central pay-roll unit, 
which keeps one copy for the employment 
service. This is an improvement over the 
Fort Bragg system of collecting referral cards 
from several timekeepers or foremen. No 
person’s name can be added to the pay roll 
without both the referral cards and the em- 
ployer’s personnel record form. This pro- 
cedure requires every worker to come through 
the outpost office, and is thus a check against 
persons entering the project in any other way. 

To avoid confusion and preferential treat- 
ment of applicants, the privilege of predesig- 
nating has been limited by agreement to 
supervisors and certain foremen; therefore, 
notes from timekeepers and subforemen are 
generally disregarded. 

Reports: Reporting and clerical work is 
brought each day from the outpost to the 
placement office. From the beginning of this 
project, referral cards were so handled that 
all reports were kept current from the first day 
of work. This has avoided the confusion 
which otherwise would exist in local offices 
having application cards in pending files 
awaiting placement verification from the 
placement office. 

Special Services: From the first day of re- 
ferrals through the outpost, a referral record 
was kept showing the name, occupation, race, 
and county of each person placed. This made 
it possible to credit applicant-holding offices 
and to tell where labor came from. 

As on the Fort Bragg project, employment 
service officials both at the outpost and at 
the “feeder” offices assisted in arranging 
special transportation services for workers. 


III. Douglass Airport at Charlotte, N. C. 


This project called for the building of additional run- 
ways and of barracks for an air training base. Peak 
construction employment, 3,500. 


Agreement: The pattern of service de- 
veloped and successfully used at the large 
construction projects at Fort Bragg and 
Holly Ridge was not completely acceptable 
at this smaller project. Located near a city 
of 100,000 population, this project could 
draw upon a labor supply adequate to meet 
most of its needs. Two construction com- 


panies were working at their home base, ac- 
customed to using their own crews, and 
therefore called on the employment service 
for additional workers only. In the early 
stages of employment, some confusion existed 
as job seekers wandered between the em- 
ployment office, the union halls, and the 
contractors’ offices. Following a conference 
with the army engineer, the project manager, 
and the employment agent for the contrac- 
tors, a tentative agreement was reached and 
a special office at the gate of the project was 
erected for use of the State employment 
service. 

A short while after construction work 
began, the Building Trades Council agreed 
with the contractors to place all orders for 
workers in the affiliated crafts of the Building 
Trades Council with the secretary of the 
council. On the basis of good relations in 
the past with local unions, the following 
procedure was established for cooperation 
between the council and the employment 
service on this project: 

All orders from contractors and subcon- 
tractors are placed with the secretary of the 
Building Trades Council. ‘These orders are 
then turned over to the employment service 
representatives in the outpost office, who use 
the union as the exclusive source of labor 
supply. The union card together with the 
employment service referral card and the 
employer’s personnel form are combined at 
the Outpost and referrals are made directly 
by the employment service to the contractors 
or subcontractors. Nonunion applicants who 
desire to join the union and enter employ- 
ment are referred from the outpost to the 
business agent at the labor hall. The business 
agent maintains a regular schedule in the 
outpost for the purpose of issuing union 
cards. Both the employment service and 
the union recruit workers from nearby towns 
when the local supply of labor has been 
depleted. This agreement does not in any 
way interfere with the existing agreement 
between the contractors and employment 
service regarding the referral of workers in 
classifications other than those covered in the 
affiliated trades mentioned above. All per- 
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tinent information concerning union require- 
ments for membership are posted at the 
employment service and given to applicants 
who wish to work in classifications covered 
by the union agreement. 

In summarizing the services to these defense 
construction projects, gratitude is acknowl- 
edged to the contractors who, for example, 
were willing to use the 500 workers referred 
in a single day, although the order had called 
for 400; and to place on the pay roll a heavy 
machinery operator who arrived on schedule 
even though his machine did not... The 
willingness of contractors and CQMs to share 


the credit for speed on construction with the 
State employment service, and the advertising 
value of signs and news stories directing all 
job seekers to local employment offices have 
enabled the service to maintain an active file 
10 percent greater than it was at the begin- 
ning of defense project referrals. 

The experience of the past 5 months has 
given the service new confidence in its ability 
to serve successfully the shipyard, the marine 
base, the industrial plants, and the other 
defense projects which now bear the sign, 
“All Workers Secured Through the State 
Employment Service.” 





@ 


Employment Security and the 1941 
Legislative Sessions 


DURING 1941 legislatures of 45 States will convene in regular session and every one prob- 
ably will consider amendments to unemployment insurance laws. Already 42 legislatures 
have convened this year and each of them has had at least one bill relating to unemployment 
insurance before it. 

As the REvIEw goes to press it is still too early to discover the dominant trends in the legis- 
Jation which will be passed this year. However, some index may be had from an analysis of 
the employment security measures enacted in 14 States whose legislatures had already ad- 
journed. In succeeding issues of the REviEw measures enacted in other States will be 
summarized. 

Extension of coverage—None of the 14 States has extended coverage to occupations pre- 
viously excluded. Four States, however, have extended coverage to employees of small firms 
hitherto excluded. Washington was the only State to cover employers of 1 or more persons 
where formerly only employers of 8 or more were included. 

Two States extended coverage not by covering smaller employers, but by shortening the 
period during which employment must have occurred. In Arizona, where employers of 3 or 
more are covered, the employment period has been shortened from 20 to 4 weeks. In Arkansas 
an employer will be covered, beginning in 1942, if he employs 1 or more persons on each of 
10 days; whereas coverage now extends only to employers of 1 or more in 20 weeks. In 
addition, in Montana extension of coverage took place by substituting for a requirement of 
both a $500 pay roll and employment of 1 or more in 20 weeks only one or the other condition. 

It should be noted that 5 of the 14 States, including Arkansas, already covered employers 
of 1 or more workers while 6 of them retained provisions which restrict coverage to employers 
of 8 or more. 

Adequacy of Benefits—The most important of the changes relating to the benefit provisions 
were those dealing with the waiting period, which has been shortened in 9 of the 14 States 
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(Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, North Carolina, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, and 
West Virginia); in Arizona, Arkansas, Indiana, North Carolina, Utah, and West Virginia 
the waiting period is now 1 week. 

Important changes were also made in minimum benefit rates. Arizona changed from 
no minimum to $5; North Carolina from $1.50 to $3; Oregon from $7 to $10; South Dakota 
from $3 to $7 and West Virginia from $3 to $6. On the other hand, only Indiana and Utah 
increased the maximum, the former allowing $16 instead of $15 and the latter setting a limit 
of $20 instead of $16. Oregon and Utah increased the fraction of quarterly wages used to 
calculate benefit rates from 5 percent to 6 percent and 124 to 120 respectively. 

Other changes occurred in the duration provisions. Utah changed from one-fifth of 
earnings in a 4 quarter base period, with a maximum of 16 weeks, to a uniform 20 times the 
weekly benefit amount. Indiana and West Virginia also provided increased duration. On 
the other hand, a unique provision was enacted in Arkansas where the duration will now be 
limited by the number of quarters in which earnings were at least one-third of those in the 
high quarter. West Virginia abandoned its 2-year experiment in paying benefits for partial 
unemployment on a quarterly basis and adopted instead a pay-period provision. 

There has been a distinct trend toward more severe disqualifications, either by adding 
penalties in the form of wage credit reductions or cancellations or by adding new reasons 
for disqualification. Six of the fourteen legislatures adopted such clauses or added new 
circumstances under which they will be applied. 

Experience rating—Two States—Tennessee and Utah—repealed their provisions for 
experience rating and decided instead to study the problem; Georgia, however, enacted 
an experience rating plan. Arizona and Indiana postponed the application of penalty rates 
(higher than 2.7 percent) while West Virginia repealed provision for rates higher than the 
standard. North Carolina changed from a non-automatic to an automatic rating plan; 
while exactly the opposite occurred in South Dakota. The latter State also discarded its 
provision for regular pooling of a portion of contributions in favor of a complete employer 
reserve plan with only emergency diversion to the pooled account. Indiana reduced reserve 
requirements for the various levels of contribution rates. 

Preservation of Benefit Rights—Eleven of the fourteen legislatures passed laws providing 
for the preserving of benefit rights of persons entering military service. Most of the State 
bills enacted simply provided for disregarding time spent in service in figuring benefit years 
and base periods. In the State of Washington provision was made for crediting any citizen 
of the State inducted into regular military service with $300 wage credits for each quarter of 
such service. 


@ 


Service at Superspeed 


The Florida State Employment Service reports that its own record of placement in 20 minutes 
(Review, September 1940) made in the Tampa office, has now been broken by the Winter Haven office 
which made a placement in— 

But hereby hangs this tale: 

Recently an employer applied at the White Haven, Florida, office for a man with a specific skill. He 
was in a hurry and as he rushed out the door he almost collided with an applicant coming in. The applicant 
was known to the manager of the White Haven office and was asked if he could do the type of work the 
employer wanted. The applicant said he could. He was quickly given a referral card. 

When the employer drove up to his plant the applicant was already at the front door. He got the job 
and the employer reported the placement to the manager—all within 10 minutes. 
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The Currently Active Occupations Series 


By W. Eart Masincup, Chief, Plans and Services Unit, Occupational Analysis Section, 
U. S. Employment Service 


A new type of interviewing and recruiting tool is now being placed in the 
hands of Employment Service personnel. Called Currently Active Occupations 
Series, these materials contain up-to-date facts for use in interviewing and in 
selecting workers and trainees for those occupations which are now in especial 
demand. The individual releases, the first of which appeared in September 1940, 
are published and distributed as the demands for various types of workers make 


themselves felt. 


An ever-increasing number of job orders 
in an ever-tightening labor market—this is 
the problem facing many an employment 
office. Such conditions intensify the need for 
accuracy in the matching of men and jobs. 
The referral of inadequately or improperly 


qualified applicants results in delays and — 


waste for the employer. The referral of 
applicants who are qualified for a greater 
variety or more difficult duties than those in- 
volved in the job results in ineffective use of 
labor. ‘Today, more than ever, we must have 
comprehensive information to aid in deter- 
mining the exact qualifications of applicants 
and the exact qualifications required in job 
openings. 

Basic occupational information is provided 
through the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
and through the national and local Job 
Descriptions for various industries. In a 
constantly changing labor market, however, 
these must be supplemented with currently- 
adjusted occupational facts. 

The recently inaugurated Currently Active 
Occupations Series is designed to provide such 
data. The Series is composed of multi- 
lithed releases, each dealing with a single 
occupation or group of closely related occu- 
pations. 

Each release deals with the items of occu- 
pationally-significant information that should 
be ascertained about the applicant and the 


job opening, its occupational classifications 
304522—41—2 


(Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 1939), related 
occupations from which workers may be 
drawn when no appropriately qualified 
applicants are available for the occupation 
being considered, and factors to be consid- 
ered in selecting applicants for training. 

Consider, for example, these situations, 
likely to take place in any local office: 

An applicant enters an employment office. 
“I’m a lens grinder,” says the applicant, 
after some questioning by the interviewer. 
Here begins the delicate task of appraising 
precisely the work history of this man. Release 
No. 14 of the Currently Active Occupations 
Sertes indicates to the interviewer that there 
are two types of lens grinders that must be 
distinguished. The problem of the inter- 
viewer is to question the applicant so that 
the exact nature of the applicant’s experience 
will come to the fore. In this vital task, the 
Series offers a guide through the listing of 
items on which data should be obtained in 
order to identify the applicant’s occupation. 

Here is another situation: An employer 
telephones the Employment Service: “We 
need engine lathe operators.”” Eager to be 
of service but requiring more information, the 
interviewer again is faced with the task of 
determining exactly the type of workers the 
employer needs. “Are you looking for an 
operator to work with aluminum, brass, or 
bronze? Are the articles made in your shop 
dies, gages, jigs, or pistons? And what type 
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of machine are you using? Will the worker 
be required to set up the machines, or will 
this be done by others?” These and many 
other questions are put to the employer. 
Such questions are not only essential to 
accurate selection of a suitable applicant for 
referral but serve to inspire confidence in the 
employer that the Employment Service is 
making an intelligent approach to finding 
the right type of man for the opening. Here, 


Releases in the Currently Active Occupations 
Series are divided into five Sections, each 
being a distinct entity which can be used 
separately from the others. The Sections are: 
(1) Introductory statement (2) Registration 
and placement factors (3) Classification data 
(4) Other sources of workers and (5) Factors 
in the selection of trainees. 

Section 1—Introductory Statement—provides 
interviewers with a few outstanding facts 
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There are two broad types of lens grinders: 
(1) those employed in the making of pre- 
cision optical elements (lenses, prisms, and 
mirrors) for military and other highly accu- 
rate optical instruments, and (2) those 
employed in the grinding of eyeglass lenses. 
This release does not cover the eyeglass 
worker classified as LENS GRINDER (optical 


is 


Typical Masthead of a Release 























again, one of the releases in the Series guides 
the interviewer in his questioning of the 
employer. 

Here, then, are illustrations of two situa- 
tions in which these releases may aid the 
interviewer. There are others that cannot 
be treated in the limits of this article. While 
the Series has application in every situation 
in which an applicant is registered or in 
which a referral is made to an employer, its 
use is particularly significant in clearance. 
In this procedure, because of the remoteness 
of the order-holding and the order-filling 
interviewers, precise placement tools are 
needed in order to avoid improper referrals. 


for the definitive identification of the occupa- 
tion. In some releases this section differenti- 
ates between several occupations covered by 
the release; or, on the other hand, between 
the occupations covered by the release and 
other similar occupations. Thus, in Release 
No. 14, Precision-Lens Grinder, attention is 
called to the fact that there are two types of 
lens grinders—those employed in the making 
of precision optical elements and those em- 
ployed in the grinding of ordinary eyeglass 
lenses—that these types are distinct and 
generally not interchangeable, and that the 
release covers only the former. 

Another source of difficulty in isolating the 
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proper occupation may arise from similarities 
between the names of machines used by the 
operator. Thus, in Release No. 27, attention 
is called to the fact that a horizontal boring 
and milling machine is frequently confused 
with the horizontal boring mill, a machine 
now becoming obsolete. The introductory 
statements thus attempt to clarify possible 
misunderstanding caused by changing occu- 
pational terminology. 

Section 2—Regtstration and Placement Fac- 
tors—deals with those variable factors affect- 
ing occupations on which information should 
be obtained from applicants and from em- 
ployers. 

This section is designed to guide inter- 
viewers in securing from the applicant 
information about the occupationally sig- 
nificant facts that will probably have to be 
considered before a referral can be made, (this 
should not be confused with trade questions) ; 
to aid them in arriving at classification; to 


provide a list of factors that are assuming” 


greater importance as employers depart from 
more formal qualifications; to aid in em- 
ployer contact work in discussing intelli- 
gently the employer’s occupational needs; 
and in determining employer specifications, 

An increasing number of factors affecting 
occupations in clearance are included in this 
Section. In machine shop occupations, for 
instance, the following items are arranged so 
as to throw light on either the applicant’s 
experience or the employer’s requirements: 
(1) Type of shop: job or production; (2) in- 
dustrial processes; (3) industrial specialty, as 
experimental, job, and maintenance and 


repair; (4) metals worked on; (5) machine 
shop tools used; (6) name, size, make of 
machine; (7) experience in setting up ma- 
chine, adjusting and repairing; (8) experi- 
ence in reading blueprints and _ sketches, 
grinding own tools, supervising other workers; 
(9) knowledge of shop mathematics; (10) 
additional experience, such as in heat treat- 
ing, forging; (11) tolerances. 

Because facts submitted by applicants 
for any one occupation might vary for most 
of the above items, further information is 
often needed by the interviewer. Thus, 
in the factor on metals worked on, a note 
usually states that applicants with experi- 
ence in working one type of metal, say alumi- 
num, may need a slight readjustment period 
before working high-speed steel, because of 
the difference in cutting speeds and heating 
qualities of the metals while being cut. 
Such notes are provided wherever additional 
information seems to be required for a fuller 
understanding of the occupation. 

Section 3—Classification Data—is designed to 
help interviewers arrive at the most appropri- 
ate occupational title and code number. For 
example, applicants with all-round experi- 
ence in the operation of engine lathes should 
be classified differently from those who have 
operated the same machine but who have 
been restricted to simple repetitive work. In 
addition to giving information on how to 
classify applicants, the releases also refer in- 
terviewers to other sources of information, 
such as job descriptions and available trade 
questions that may have been published for 
the particular occupation. 





_ 











“Selecting Suitable Substitutes” 


The Currently Active Occupations Series has been both a direct and indirect aid in our inter- 
viewing and placement work. This Series has been especially important to the interviewer during 
this period of shortages of skilled mechanics since it makes possible the selection of the most suitable 
substitute. These occupational briefs transcend industrial lines and hence make an important step 
forward from the job relationships expressed in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. The Series is proving 
of value to the placement interviewer in selecting qualified applicants for referral to the’many clearance 
orders for highly skilled men for national defense work in our navy yards and arsenals. 


—RussE_t J. ELDRIDGE, 
Director, New Jersey State Employment Service. 
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Section 4—Other Sources of Workers—As 
shortages of experienced workers become 
more acute, it will become increasingly diffi- 
cult to secure workers with specified experi- 
ence for certain occupations. It will there- 
fore be necessary to draw applicants from 
related occupations. To meet this need, Sec- 
tion 4 lists related occupations from which 
workers may be recruited for adjustment or 
extended training. These occupations are 
arranged in groups presented in decreasing 
order of similarity of occupational character- 
istics involved, such as materials worked on, 
and tools and machines used. Thus, in the 
Engine-Lathe Operator release, the first 
group of related occupations includes allied 
machine shop occupations, while the last 
group refers to metal and woodworking 
occupations in which different types of ma- 
chines are used which require similar skills in 
forming materials. Short paragraphs pre- 
ceding each group provide an_ explicit 
statement of similarity and differences be- 
tween the occupations in that group and the 
Engine-Lathe Operator occupation. These 
statements frequently describe the type of 
training or adjustment required. 

Section 5—Factors in Selecting Trainees—Pro- 
vides suitable aids designed to assist in select- 
ing trainees from inexperienced applicants as 
well as from applicants with experience in 
remotely related occupations. Information 
on training aspects are also given. Thus, in 
addition to describing special courses and 
hobbies which indicate certain qualifications 
and abilities, and possible relationships to 
the particular occupation, this section also 
discusses the length of training periods, and 
suggests desirable prerequisites for training. 

In summarizing, the primary function of 
the Currently Active Occupations Series is to pro- 
vide interviewers with information and tools 
for their daily tasks of registration, placement, 
and referral. As these tasks are affected by 
clearance, and as different emphasis or newer 
approaches are required, these changes will 
be reflected in the Currently Active Occupations 
Series. The releases have been designed to 


permit maximum flexibility in the presenta- 
tion of occupational information. As the 
problems confronting interviewers change or 
are modified in the coming months, efforts 
will be made to keep pace with—and if 
possible—to anticipate these changes. 


@ 








Occupational Releases Issued 
to Date 


Machinist 

Canvas Worker II 

Ship Fitter 

Barrel Turner 

Die Sinker 

Loftsman 
‘ Coppersmith 
Boatbuilder, Wood 
9 Carpenter, Ship 

10 ~=Boilermaker 

11. ~—‘Barrel Straightener 

12 _—sCBarrel Rifler 

13. Milling-Machine Operator 
14. __— Precision-Lens Grinder 
15 Gear Cutter 

16 Sheet-Metal Worker II 
17 __‘ Precision-Grinder Operator 
18 ‘Tool-Grinder Operator 
19 Engine-Lathe Operator 
20 Screw-Machine Operator, Automatic 
21. Foundry Molder 

22 Instrument Maker 

23  ~=Instrument Man IV 

24 ~~‘ Blacksmith II 

26 = Patternmaker 

27 _ Boring-Mill Operator 
28 Barrel Chamberer 

29 ‘Barrel Driller 

30 ~=— Barrel Reamer 

31 Armorer 

32 ~=— Sighter 

33. Turret-Lathe Operator 
34 +‘ Propeller Mechanic 

36 Foundry Melter 

37 Foundry Coremaker 

38 Machine Adjuster 

39 = Millwright 

40 Tool and Die Maker 
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The Series and Those ‘‘ Hard to Fill’’ Orders 


By Ropert F. GREEN, Manager, Metal Trades Placement Unit, New York City 


The Metal Trades Placement Unit was 
opened for the express purpose of centralizing 
as much as possible the occupational skills 
expected to be required by employers engaged 
in manufacturing for the National Defense 
Program. To relate the Currently Active 
Occupations Series to this work, the manager 
of the Unit recently sent the following 
memorandum to the interviewers: 


‘‘Upon examining a recent copy of the Intra-office 
Clearance Bulletin (which lists all unfilled job open- 
ings) I observe you are experiencing difficulty in 
securing qualified shipfitters for referral. A job 
listed as ‘Shipfitter—5—17.030’ is still open, although 
an examination of our most recent inventory indicates 
there are 6 applicants in the active file. Undoubtedly 
these applicants, for one reason or another, are un- 
qualified for your opening. 

A further examination of the inventory reveals the 
following: 

File Code — 4-84.510 1 

Do you know that that applicant may possess the 
qualifications necessary to fill your job? 

And, if you can impress the employer with the fact 
that with some on the job training he can convert 





existing skills to fit his requirements, our files will 
produce sixty-four such applicants. They will be 
found in the following classifications: 


484.010 —— 5 

5-25.610 ——— 1 
it——— 43 
650 ——— 8 

6-84.110 ——— 7 


Kindly consider this situation and the suggested 
procedure and inform me of the results at the earliest 
possible moment. 

/s/ Manager” 


The effects of this memorandum 
startlingly successful. 
cessful in obtaining the shipfitter on order, 
but since then, through use of the Currently 
Active Occupations Series, we have provided one 
shipbuilding corporation with about 25 
ornamental iron workers who are being uti- 
lized as shipfitters after a brief training period 
as suggested in the Series. The knowledge 
acquired through the Series was extremely 
valuable during preliminary negotiations 


with the corporation. 


were 
Not only were we suc- 
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Training in the use of Currently Active Occupations Series 


By H. Raymonp Mason, Director, Pennsylvania State Employment Service, Harrisburg 


The Currently Active Occupations Series is the 
latest addition to the growing library of occu- 
pational materials which is being developed 
through research. Now that new and better 
tools are being provided, we must realize 
that their real value lies, not in their exist- 
ence, but in These tools are 
effective only when incorporated into daily 
operations. 


their use. 


Recognizing this fact, the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Employment and Unemployment 
Compensation inaugurated a training pro- 
gram on the Currently Active Occupations Series 
to train interviewers to make the best pos- 
sible use of the material. 

An Instructor’s Guide was issued which 
outlined the method to be used in imple- 


menting the material contained in the Serzes 
and supplementing it with information which 
has local significance. The interviewers were 
directed to compile lists of local factors for 
each job. If variations occur between firms 
in the local area, these variations are to be 
noted. A combined list of all the factors in- 
volved is then to be developed. Discussion 
is held on the use of the combined list with 
reference to the following: 

As a guide in asking proper questions in 
the interview; as a check on the complete- 
ness of occupational information just before 
termination of the interview; as a method to 
be used by supervisors in evaluating the 
quality of the registration as indicated by 
the registration card; as a check in deter- 
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mining the completeness of an employer’s 
order; and in employer visiting to aid in 
determining employer’s specifications. 

Practice exercises are included to provide 
training in obtaining and recording com- 
plete occupational information. The in- 
formation found on registration cards taken 
from the file is checked against the list of 
general and local factors previously de- 
veloped to determine whether all pertinent 
factors have been considered, which factors 
are applicable, and what items have been 
omitted on the registration card. 

Here are some comments by local office 


managers on the results of training activities: 


‘The local and general factors prove helpful as a 
check list in reinterviewing those applicants whose 
qualifications and work history may make them 
available for National Defense training and work.” 


“‘A greater appreciation of the placement function 
has been evidenced in registration cards since train- 
ing on the Currently Active Occupations Series has 
started.” 


“The Series is most valuable in that it gives all of 
the related occupations needed to track down a 
qualified worker.” 


‘‘We have used these while assisting applicants in 
applying to the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission for positions.” 





@ : 


Time Distribution Program: 


Spending Time and Money Efficiently 


By A. Rex Jounson, Bureau of Employment Security 


HETHER in a one-man local office or in a large central office—employment security 

WV personnel is moving toward a profession based on scientific principles of public admin- 

istration. Latest indication of this fact is the time and cost distribution program recently 

inaugurated by the Division of Fiscal and Management Standards of the Bureau of Employ- 

ment Security. This program is designed as an orderly aid to management in its efforts to 

reduce wasteful expenditures, to improve organization of activities, and to formulate policy 
looking toward the improvement of office procedures. 

Among the questions being answered for agency administration by the time and cost 
distribution program are the following: 

“On what activities are employees spending their time?” ‘‘How do our costs compare 
with those of other agencies?”’ ‘‘Which activities are burdening our employees?” ‘Where do 
duplications occur?” 

The interests of both employee and supervisor are best served when employee time is 
utilized in the most effective manner; this is possible when individual and collective reports of 
time worked are available as guides. 

Thirty States in all twelve regions now participate in this program—constituting the first 
wide-scale application of time and cost distribution in public administration. 

Under the time distribution plan, every individual in an agency records daily the time 
worked in specific activities. Each of these activities is designated by a functional code. A 
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staff member records on a time distribution report not what he is supposed to do, but what he 
actually does. The aggregate of all hours recorded against each code during a month represents 
the total time spent in performing a function, no matter where in the organization it is per- 
formed. Total time for each code multiplied by the individual hourly salary rate, gives the 
dollar-cost of each function, month by month. The Bureau summarizes the State reports and 
individual States have data available to them each month in terms of both time and cost. 
Local office managers and State administrators are thereby provided detailed information on 
which they can determine which activities may be given greater emphasis. 

Determination of functions performed by employment security agency has been arrived 
at after a year of experience in which individual employees in State agencies have participated. 
These functions have been identified by a series of over-all code numbers as follows: 1000- 
Administrative functions; 2000-Staff functions; 3000-—Contributions functions; 4000-Benefits 
functions; 6000—Local office activities; 8000-Compensable leave and nonoperating machine 
time. 

Each of the above is subdivided into smaller groups, with numerous subdivisions to reflect 
each activity performed by agency personnel. 

Summaries of reports of individual employees provide for each supervisor detailed informa- 
tion not only as to costs of each function, but also the specific units of organization where each 
function is performed. Duplicate operations are thus highlighted; and supervisors may take 
steps to eliminate them. 

Below are some of the uses supervisors and administrators may make of time distribution 
data in more effectively using the time of available employees: 

Administrators can make month-to-month comparisons of time spent on specific functions 
so that points where the weight of time and cost are resting can be examined. Adminis- 
trators can also compare costs of one State Agency with another on the basis of functions 
(not organization). 

Administrators can determine what an activity “fought to cost”, since information is 
available as to the time elements of the parts of an activity. 

Administrators should be able to detect those functions which, although no longer impor- 
tant, are still being performed. 

Administrators should be able to evaluate types of equipment in terms of hours of per- 
formance against production and against total cost. 

In problems of personnel, the time-cost program is especially helpful. First it helps to 
spotlight overtime by activities and units, indicating where additional personnel may be 
needed. 

It also indicates to the administrator shifting of employees from office to office, making 
available information on which a decision for reassignment of personnel may be reached. 
Because the program highlights duplications, administrators will have facts on which to base 
shifting of employees to perform the necessary functions not adequately manned. Where 
facts show that limited time is being spent on some necessary activity, the administrator may 
decide to add employees to that function. 

In general, this program should provide the administrator with facts needed for planning 
in terms of time, personnel, space, etc.; for determining policies and for requestin g operating 
funds. 

Every individual is interested in effective use of the funds available for agency operation, 
and the above are merely indicative of some of the uses of time distribution data in this con- 
nection. Ingenuity in each State in the expanded administrative use of the available data 
should express itself in ways even broader than those indicated above. 

Citizens, officials, and all local office personnel will watch with interest the new program 
to see to what extent public service can operate on a scientifically managed basis. 
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‘Selling’? Better Sales People 


By Van Hituman, Michigan State Employment Service, Flint 


HE MOST EFFECTIVE of several measures 
casa by the Flint Office of the 
Michigan State Employment Service to 
approach a practical placement relationship 
between it and employers of the city has been 
a “‘sales-training program” conducted by the 
city’s retailers themselves. Conceived by the 
office manager in the fall of 1939, the plan 
was tried as a preface to the holiday season 
that year. The results, while reflecting noth- 
ing unusual in the record of placements for 
that period, seemed to justify another trial at 
the beginning of the holiday season in 1940. 

Careful thought was given to the means and 
methods taken by the placement department 
the previous year in placing inexperienced 
salespersons in employment during the holi- 
day rush by means of the initial training 
course. It was concluded that the plan had 
not been the anticipated success because of 
two factors—lack of employer interest and 
cooperation, and a tardiness in the inception 
of the plan. In 1939 the training was under 
the direction of local office personnel, chiefly 
interviewers. While there is no question as to 
their competency for such instruction, they 
were naturally unable to give their “pupils” 
such training as would prepare them for par- 
ticular employers. The placement record 
of course, reflected this shortcoming in in- 
struction. 

Fortunately, the office personnel soon saw 
this glaring weakness in the plan. In laying 
the foundation for the 1940 program every 
potential employer of extra salespersons for 
rush periods was interviewed by a “‘salesman”’ 
of the service from the placement department 
who sold—it should be noted, so/ld—the 
thought to the employers that the facilities of 
the local office were available to them for 
training inexperienced salespersons who could 
be supplied from employment service files for 
the holiday rush. It was proposed that the 


retailers themselves invite members of their 
staffs to conduct training classes. By this 
plan, it was pointed out, each type of retailer 
furnishing an instructor would provide train- 
ing to an inexperienced applicant for work 
for a particular type of selling. Local em- 
ployers, unable to give adequate training at 
the beginning of the holiday season, endorsed 
the program whole-heartedly. 

Classes began five weeks prior to the date 
set for the employment of additional clerks. 
‘They were conducted in the offices of the serv- 
ice by representatives of the employers and 
covered the importance of personal appear- 
ance in selling, knowledge of merchandising, 
handling of cash and the operation of cash 
registers, and suggestive selling. Equipment 
for instruction in the use of the cash register 
was furnished by a national cash register com- 
pany. 

The classes thus organized trained 250 in- 
experienced girls and women who desired 
employment as sales clerks. The plan in de- 
tail was this: the 250 registrants for this type 
of work were assigned to five different classes, 
each meeting on a particular day of the week. 
Monday’s group of 50 would be instructed 
say, by Mr. Smith of the personnel depart- 
ment of Jones’ Department Store, and the 
succeeding Monday the same group would 
be under the direction of a representative 
from another concern. ‘Thus, during a period 
of five weeks, each group was taught by five 
instructors, representing five different em- 
ployers in the city. Each trainee was there- 
fore exposed to a diversity of instruction. 
Representatives from other stores willingly 
cooperated in relieving regular instructors 
whenever necessary. Illness and rush of 
business occasioned an absence now and then 
of an instructor, but this opportunity for 
other stores to participate only increased em- 
ployer interest in the program. 
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Applicants as well as employers accepted Evidencing a similar feeling, a_ retail 
this plan with enthusiasm. No pointed _ store personnel director made this statement 
effort was made by the local office place- to an applicant who had applied directly to 
ment department to recruit registrants in him for work: “Please do not come directly 
the class. A registrant’s enrollment was con- to my office for an interview for a job. The 
tingent entirely upon his interest in increas- Michigan State Employment Service office is 
ing his employability after being told of the trained to make a pre-selection for us. We 
training class through stories in local news- will select our employees from those persons 
papers. The two local newspapers, a daily — referred to us.” 
and a bi-weekly, considered the plan of suf- To insure the success of this plan, the Flint 
ficient news value to publish frequent stories office outlines the following factors which 
of its progress. An interesting sidelight of should be given every consideration: 
the efficacy of the publicity given to the 1. The plan must be ‘‘sold”’ to employers in order 
course was the application for enrollment of to enlist their cooperation. The employers should 
an employer who stated, “If the training is not be approached indiscriminately; the salesman of 
the particular service should be drafted for this job. 
While regular field contact men were used in 1939 in 
the Flint office, in 1940 a special representative, a 
After the course was completed and results © woman, was chosen for the job because the person- 


tabulated, 127 placements resulting directly nel managers of the city’s two largest retail estab- 
; lishments were women. 


good for my salespeople it should be good for 
9 
me. 


from the training were shown on office rec- 
‘ 2. The plan must be begun at an early enough date 


to insure the conclusion of the training before the 
commendation of the plan, it had an effect ~ actual need of workers is evident. 

which was even more gratifying. The re- 3. Adequate and continuous publicity in local news- 
lationship over a five-week period between  P@Pers is essential. It is not enough that the plan be 
given publicity prior to its inception. Stories should 
be published at various stages in the progress of the 
course. (One item of publicity relative to the course, 
service. In the words of the office manager, while erroneous, nevertheless reacted favorably to the 
‘Retail employers have been friendly toward _ plan. An article incorrectly stated that no additions 
to the enrollment in the class would be made after a 
certain date. This error stimulated enrollment in the 
course to a much greater degree than did other 
publicity.) 


ords. While this in itself was an excellent 


employer representatives and our personnel 
department fostered good will toward the 


our office; however, it took the sales training 
program to make them recognize the real 
possibilities of our service.” 


® 


“Transfer of Training: The once moot theory of ‘Transfer of Training” which educators have never yet 
solved is about to become Q. E, D. Whole industrial staffs—and particularly supervisory personnel—are 
being interchanged and transferred among industries, to perform “Pattern” jobs. For example, the staff of 
one of the largest soap manufacturing companies has been asked by the Government to operate a shell-loading 
plant. The management of a large rubber company soon will be tending the bag-loading department of a 
powder plant. This points to increased jobs for men and women trained in management. 


—Cororavo Monthly Summary. 
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Tas.e 1.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by State, March 1941 
[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 14, 1941] 






































Continued claims Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social Security Percent- 
ey — age 
nd State ; : 
, Number | ebamee | | | Number Pal | | Amounts ae 
Rake aiting | Compen- Total total artia Total total artial 
ary period sable Resear only ! pn only! 
bined ! bined ! 
| eee, 3,738,046 —7.6| 616,590)3 ,121,456]3,153,955|2,881,255) 272,700)_._____- $33 ,607 ,834|$3 1,686, 762/$1,889,956)________ 
Region I: 7 
Connecticut---- 36,361; —21.9| 6,634 29,727 29,984 28,057 1,927 (3) 309,742 297 ,078 12,288 (3) 
Maine.......-- 23,327 —2.6| 2,412 20,915 19,713 16,352 3,361 2,002 131,320 111,316} 20,004) $11,876 
Massachusetts _| 162,406 —7.1| 14,077) 148,329) 136,088) 124,241 11,847} 10,948) 1,419,652) 1,355,571 62,924) 57,158 
— Sasi - 
earet i 19,791} +58.9|) 10,112 9,679 8,972 7,924 1,048 (3) 80,544 75,195 5,349 (3) 
Rhode Island-- 30,025} +11.3) 11,048 18,977 18,977 16,549 2,428 (3) 00 ,604 188,038 12,566 (3) 
Vermont__..--- 10,274 —7.6 1,785 8,489 8,717 8,108 609 420 83 ,804 80,153 3,620} 2,265 
Region II: 
7 New York~-_--- 517,418} —14.7| 67,852) 449,566] 461,709) 461,709 (1) (1) 5,542,912) 5,542,912 (1) (1) 
Region III: 

. Delaware_-_---- 11,500 —8.1 1,302 10,198 10,088 8,196 1,892 1fi727 82,376 70,632 11,612} 10,642 
New Jersey_----| 146,355} —13.2} 30,530} 115,825} 117,074] 117,074 (1) (1) 1,132,892] 1,132,892 (1) (1) 
Pennsylvania_..| 301,822 —5.5} 80,149} 221,673) 226,910) 226,910 (1) (1) 2,479,876] 2,479,876 (1) (1) 

Region IV: id 
Dist. of Colum- 
eee 25,485 —.7| 2,921 22,564 22,577 21,126 1,451 (3) 275,203 258,429 16,227 (3) 
Maryland__.__- 36,528 —4.6| 6,173 30,355 27,975 25,090 2,885 2,670 242,098 226,162 15,830) 14,469 
North Carolina_| 65,579 +7.0} 13,143 52,436} 51,712} 48,650 3,062 2,627 232,592 223 ,564 8,578) 6,687 
Virginia--._--- 29,111) —15.3 1,446 27 ,665 27,422 25,216 2,206 1,102 221,892 209,276 12, 584 5,349 
a, Virginia - - 27,091} —17.0) 3,931 23,160) 23,154 22,795 4359 (3) 199,841 196,676 3,165 (3) 
Region 
Kentucky 18,289} -—13.9] 2,486 15,803 31,716] 26,964 4,752 (3) 228,619 207 ,124 21,258 (3) 
Michigan_- 109,832) —10.3 erie 92,528} 91,545 86,924 4,621 (3) 1,030,697} 1,004,309} 26,388 (3) 
L | eee 201,612 —3.9) 52,136) 149,476} 152,640] 133,953 18,687 (3) 1,461,693) 1,360,123 91,969 (3) 
Region VI 
‘Iilinois sis al 190,867} —15.5) 19,559) 171,308] 178,672} 136,884 41,788} 28,237} 2,142,471] 1, ne 828} 306,741} 185,625 
ee eee 69,168} —11.1|} 11,246) 57,922 57,772| 48,604 9,168 (3) 568,862 6,594 51,830 (3) 
= nee 39,257, —17.7| 12,269} 26,988 26,443 23,344 3,099 1,668 277 ,470 258° 792 21,678} 11,058 
Region VII: 

' Alabama. -.-.... 56,208 +3.7| 11,872) 44,336) 44,465 41,122 3,343 746 300,359 282,496 17,473 3,101 
Florida__._---- 40,079 +9.7| 9,417 30,662 30,830} 25,506 5,324 (3) 311,103 276,648 34,455 3) 
Georgia--.----- 46,571 —7.9| 11,342 35,229} 35,339 32,892 2,447 1,405 232,342 222,571 9,771 5,734 
Mississippi-_---- 29 ,683 +3.7 3,841 25,842 24,777| 23,025 1,752 996 160,209 150,645 9,514 5,379 
South Carolina- 24,996 +1.8} 4,595 20,401 19,723 17,226 2,497 902 130,437 118,317 11,889} 4,022 

. ng panes 64,846 —5.4| 9, 627 55,219) 52,453 50,106 2,347 904 390,570 377,313 13,257) 4,373 
egion VIII: 
| ae 61,093} —15.4} 13,253 47,840) 48,843 42,163 6,680 1,078 441,553 400 ,697 39,959} 5,054 
Minnesota----- 126,108 —3.3} 10,681) 115,427} 114,206) 106,486 7,720 (3) 1,192,504) 1,131,925 60,579 (3) 
Nebraska__----- 27,415 —7.4| 2,716 ,699| 24,422 22,142 2,280 1,385 221,457 204,612 16,795} 10,168 
North Dakota-- 12,309 —2.0 1,160 11,149 10,346 9,013 1,333 794 99,034 399 10,635} 6,423 
- hog Dakota_- 7,852 +2.2 Ay 659 6,193 6,079 5,790 289 (3) 44,146 42,401 1,685 (3) 
egion IX: 
Arkansas-_--_--- 48,359 +8.6} 10,505 37,854 37,854 34,971 2,883 128 225 ,367 214,592 10,771 647 
aS eee 31,860} —12.4 »755 22,105 22,615 19,560 3,055 1,903 194,545 174,846 19,699} 11,495 
Missouri___---- 73,778| —19.6| 21,488) 52,290) 57,237; 49,885 7,352 1,326 481,785 444,213 37,480 ,070 
™ eo ERs 38,726} —11.5 8,477} 30,249) 30,256; 25,065 5,191 606 265 ,479 234,466} 31, "013 2,252 
egion X: 
Louisiana__--.-- 72,901 +7.7| 11,228} 61,673) 60,340) 55,339 5,001 (3) 544,882 507 ,497 36,414 (3) 
New Mexico-.- 13,773 +1.0} 2,006 11,767 11,693 11,145 548 180 101,410 97,292 4,118 1,256 
- Some SE 114,963 +2.8) 14,704) 100,259) 73,814) 63, 074 10,740 (3) 562,223 506,281 55,717 (3) 
egion 
Arizona------- 11,335 +6.2 2,798 8,537 8,530 8,069 461 53 89,809 86,399 3,410 292 
Colorado. ---_-- 35,554 —5.3 4,091 31,463 31,156} 28,182 2,974 1,388 307 ,666 285,380] 22,210) 9,555 
77 ae 28,403} —11.1 3,105 25,298} 26,314 25,212 1,102 (3) 301,796 289,160 12,636 (3) 
Montana-.---- 47,864 +2.0) 4,580) 43,284) 42,340) 42,340 (1) (1) 468,450 468,450 (1) (1) 
OT 12,008} —30.6 1,136 10; 872 11,389 10,016 1,373 273 122,822 113,353 9,469 1,988 
. Wrowies es 11,780 +4.6) 2,215 9,565 9,131 7,610 1,521 835 114,966 101,244 13,722 , 606 
egion : 
California... 485,748 —2.5| 47,793) 437,955) 472,003] 406,870) 65,133) 46,501} 6,545,593) 5,956,040} 583,016] 404,596 
Nevada. ..-.-- 11,078} —12.6 1,012 10,066 10,073 8,956 1,117 338 30,880 119,311 11,569) 3,114 
eee 45,449) -—20.4) 9,921 35,528 35,872 31,800 ,072 2,630 419,163 386,537) 32,102} 19,820 
. Washington-_-- 78,212) —11.3| 11,405) 66,807) 67,270) 58,738 8,532 (3) 810,019 737,270) 72,749 (3) 
erritories; 
OS 4,257} —19.2 1,139 3,118 2,656 2,488 168 0 37,978 36,168 1,810 0 
pawee......... 2,740) —39.5 554 2,186 2,069 1,794 275 266 14,127 12,699 1,428 1,357 









































1 Benefits for partial and part-total par eg are not provided by State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
vision for such payments is not effective until Apr. 1 


: ane supplemental payments, not classified by type of ro ps 
Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-tota 
‘ Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit periods of 1 quarter. 


yment. 


unemployment. 


payment is determined by dividing the amount paid by the claimant’s benefit rate for total unemployment. 


In New Jersey pro- 


The number of weeks represented by each such 
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TasLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, March 1941 
































TOTAL 
[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 14, 1941] 
Complete placements Applications received Active file 
Supple- 
Socal Security Board] | Percentage acer Percent| | Percent Ines. 
region and State - 8 Regular place- age age As of 
ga (over 1 | ments Total sn New a ne Mar. 31, 
er 
Pace: | Mak | Febru- Febro- | **! | Feb. 28, [Mar.31, 
ary 1941| 1940 ary 1941 ary 1941 1941 1940 
i ne 376,292 +9.3) +54.6| 245,021) 53,124/1,627,551| +18.7| 714,788] +17.1|5,166,391 +1.3) +2.8 
Region I: 
Connecticut___..-- 7,734 +6.4} +108.4) 5,952 123 22,424 —3.6| 8,118 +4.0} 50,012} -—12.8) —28.0 
OSS ee ears 2,995} +51.6) +164.6) 2,558 30 13,754) +46.8} 4,091) +28.4 36,681 +8.5} —15.3 
Massachusetts..--| 7,418] +18.3| +160.9) 6,175 65 9155} +15.1} 31,582} +29.5} 208,391 —4.0) +31.9 
New Hampshire_--| 1,378] —20.1} +12.8 1,083 197 6,696} +27.9 1,549 +5.5 18,850} +15.9} —5.4 
Rhode Island_---- 1,924) +12.6) +215.4 1,56 0 12,177} +20.6| 6,264] +14.7| 42,826) +19.0) +8.7 
Vermont......--- 868} +14.5| +35.4 46 8 3,016} +16.7 1,048} +65.8 12,020 —2.9| —26.4 
Region II: 
ie i 38,119} +16.3} +80.3) 21,394 1,696} 256,143] +76.3] 108,249) +98.3] 533,824 +4.1} -—9.8 
Region III: 
‘Thivones ee 1,121 —9.4| +47.3 638 13 3,548 —4.5 1,142} +28.2 11,203 —3.1) —27.5 
New Jersey.------ 15,195} +33.8} +88.8) 8,469 61 54,866} +24.6] 22,980) +25.7| 202,966 —2.3| —10.6 
ores ee 15,772) +15. +61.6} 11,393 866} 123,104 +3.2| 53,599 +5.6} 385,108 —.9| +36.4 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia__| 4,936] -+15.7) +54.1 2,445 42 13,755} +14.0) 4,337} +12.1 28,804 —2.1| —28.2 
Maryland. ...---- »372| +22.5| +85.5 3,83 6| 24,448) +22.7| 9,709) +38.2| 53,483 +5.7| —28.7 
North Carolina_...| 20,902) —29.4| +249.8] 18,711 5,122} 32,850) —28.2} 14,370) —42.3}| 93,628) —11.2} +2.3 
Virginia. ......... 10,811} +10.2} +195.0 »78 73 2,945} +10.8] 11,936 +3.5| 49,873 +5.0) +7.4 
—o powee 3,496 +7.0) +50.9) 2,412 340 18,431 —1.6| 5,231} —13.6| 65,070 —1.3} +2.7 
Region V: 
Kentucky.-.----- 2,588} +11.4) +22.3 1,529 148} 21,498 +8.9) 11,763} +19.0) 94,139 +4.2) +7.1 
Michigan...-.---- 11,709} +22.6) +42.5 8,193 193 78,149} +20.9] 30,874) +29.2) 174,731} +18.0) —15.1 
Co SaaS 19,054} +20.2} +55.0} 11,491 362| 69,689 +4.9) 29,515} +13.6) 316,710 +2.1) +15.7 
Region VI: 
Tilinois ee 19,733} +20.3} +68.3] 13,189 987} 83,990} +13.1| 35,846 —.4) 267,443) +15.3) +61.5 
MAREE. .cccecacs 11,171} +40.0] +60.4| 7,614 715 34,533 +8.1} 19,719) +424.4| 184,963} +10.4|) +25.0 
“ ig SS 7,468) +23.9) +43.1 4,651 324) 25,764) +10.0) 11,274) +11.5] 109,100 —5.8} —14.2 
egion VII: 
lies ie tte a 3,162 +1.3} -—16.5 2,281 179} 36,044) +91.9} 16,702} +99.7) 104,930} +12.0| -—6.0 
| »364) —22.1) +91.6) 3,587 1,224) 30,972) +29.9| 20,013} +27.5| 90,786) +15.0) +85.3 
Geomia. . ...<5--- 6,968 +7.4 —7.6| 4,328 100} 28,484) +25.2| 16,184) +13.6] 116,447) —12.6} —10.0 
Mississippi______-- 3,834] +69.6 —6.4| 3,211 93 17,793} +31.8} 7,130) +26.1 58,444 +.1) +24.3 
South Carolina_.--| 4,455] —26.8| +62.2| 3,358 125 12,391 +1.0} 6,528} -—13.4) 45,257 —1.1) +17.2 
here “EN 7,307 +8.6) +81.0) 5,808 1,539} 23,295) +24.6| 16,328) +33.4] 125,387 +4.2)} +6.5 
egion : 

JO ht es 6,922) +37.3) +51.2) 4,185 767 18,387 +9.0) 5,779} +12.2| 70,197 —8.0} —15.8 
Minnesota....___- 4,357; +11.4| +26.2 »647 150} 30,358} +29.2} 9,864) +31.4| 113,688 +2.4| —22.7 
Nebraska......--- 2,176) +45.4) +12.2 1,372 54 9,822 +2.6) 3,377) +15.8) 47,591 —1.0} +16.2 
North Dakota-._--| 1,645} +55.3] +37.4 936 45 »258 —9.6 1,704) +42.7) 30,524 —.5) 42.3 

x oan pees ek 985} +34.2) +15.2 481 36 5,355} +60.1 1,342} +35.0} 25,100 +7.7| —12.4 
egion : 
Arkansas 6,169} +30.1) +55.1 2,069} 1,267 15,678 56.1 8,408} +61.0} 41,038 +2.1) —9.7 
ee ee 5,900} +30.3) +79.9} 3,151 247); = 22,528} +18.7| 8,633) +19.1 63 ,824 +4.4) 42.3 
Missouri 15,152} —11.8| +137.7| 12,319 567| 47,470 —2.4) 21,195} -—12.6) 190,446 —2.9| +19.0 
is — ,646} +21.0) —18.6 1,838} 1,171 23,055} +19.0} 10,772) +26.7} 57,620) +23.4) —34.9 
egion X: 
Louisiana......--- 5,870} -—23.8| +54.2] 4,690) 7,691 23,735} —22.4| 10,493) —38.7| 119,941 —1.5} +72.5 
New Mexico._-.__- 1,151) —40.0) +15.2 865 201 5,883} —14.4) 2,689) —27.1 29,596 —2.6| —14.3 
BR a TLE 26,563} —12.2 —6 11,856} 15,980) 63,626 +1.5} 35,000} -—12.5| 226,011 —8.8) -—6.0 
egion ‘ 

ARONRS 6ioceccs 3,155| +36.7 —4.3} 2,072) 2,643 ® +13.9} 2,301 —.3 18,055 —5.0) —24.8 
Colorado........-. 2,851) +43.5 +8.1 1,553 105 16,914) +14.6] 5,655) +10.0) 61,884 —.8} +13.1 
iE eae 2,186] +88.3| +30.7 1,217 197 591 +2.0 ,905 —8.8| 17,766) —14.7| +36.3 
Montana....----- 1,152} +51.4) +13.9 843 241 6,439} +23.1 2,059} +11.8} 26,452} +10.2} —10.7 

RS: 1,385} +51.2) +106.1 759 10 5,959 —8.0} 2,000 —1.2} 23,182 +1.4; +2.6 

nee Dicamcad 814; —52.5| +62.8 485 3 3,750} +33.1 954 +3.6 995 +3.0} —21.6 
egion : 
California........- 28,112) +27.6 56.9] 16,317} 3,346) 130,746] +21.7) 55,430) +13.1) 409,583 —.8 -—.9 
MEER. ccucased i +54.3 29.0 85 125 »745| +20.0) 1,302) +22.2 5,783 —6.2| —2.8 
a 6,959} +27.5| +58.9) 5,137 955 18,219 +.7| 8,178 +4.8) 38,497 —7.6| +15.6 
- Washington... __-- a +27.6| —10.3 »307} 2,666] 28,812) +19.1 ,666} +18.8) 50,610 —4.4| —46.0 
erritories: 

SO ee 491 +2.5) +28.9 258 18 1,274) +63.8 762} +88.1 2,094 +5.9) —24.5 

AWE ccccnacece 825} —12.4 +8.0 684 8 2,034 —2.0} 1,239 +5.2 5,838} —15.5| —29.2 
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TaBLe 3.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, March 1941 
VETERANS 
[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 14, 1941] 








Complete placements 





| Pescennane change! from— | Total | 


























} 


Social naan. Board region and applications | 
State ; received 
| Number 
February March | 
| tan | 10 
i | _— | 
| | 
WVRR espe capes 12,074 | +8.5 +50.7 7 a _70,994 
Region I: | 
ce ORL he Re Ee : 297 +36.9 +185.6 740 
ag © os as ei 129 | She f(s | 636 
Massachusetts..........-------- 149 | +13.7 +104.1 | 3,197 
ee 76 | =i ESS See | 319 
meens abba. ......-........<. | 61 | Le 1 ee eee | 407 
NE Ane one i |S Er eee REE | 135 
Region II: | | 
New York- 699 | +31.6 +60.3 | 4,645 
Region III: | | 
DMN S oe eee ee ec 3) REE Pare eer: | 119 
I 303 | +54.6 | +131.3 2,405 
Se ae eee 393 | +27.2 | +104.7 8,430 
Region IV: | 
Cee ee 162 +32.8 | +60.4 712 | 
OS eee 206 +56.1 | +44.0 > 812 
North Carolina................. 352 —14.4 +149.6 965 | 
RN ge | 199 —8.7 +86.0 602 
a eee eee ee | 92 oe et a 783 
Region V: 
OS Re ee scl 93 —1.1 +52.4 969 
RNIN ok as 5 _.| 509 +26.0 +83.8 4,397 
Re a ie on ae 543 | +29.9 +42.1 2,992 
Region VI: | | 
ee eae ae : 596 —54.1 +98 .7 3,914 
> Se -| 274 +67.1 +109.2 1,372 
eS See 212 +8.7 +46.2 1,132 
Region VII: | 
Re GR oe aa le 69 —20.7 —40.0 1,660 
I ge eet re ee 113 —32.7 +73.8 1,656 
NR aa la 137 +9.6 —38.0 838 
OS eee (f= +14.1 574 
South Carolina. ................ | 157 —23.8 +180.4 412 
SS ee ee | 144 +20.0 +53.2 821 
Region VIII: | 
Mk 3 ob kbadacss cack ce 481 +75.5 +73.0 977 
NN a cae ek a oe 158 —16.0 +16.2 1,561 
a 101 +3.6 +16.1 486 
eee | fe EERE earner eee 128 
South Dakota..........-....-.- | SS Rae eee ears 326 
Region IX: 
Se OR ee eee ee 250 +50.6 +96.8 790 
Re Be es ce ae 213 +31.5 +90.2 1,054 
0 Se eee 819 —4.6 +183.4 2,306 
SN is nt Decide shih ee 151 +81.9 —22.6 1,208 
Region X: 
ee eee eee | 106 —19.7 +49 .3 705 
DIOR 6d acces nce nse | 55 —55.3 —9.8 318 
i a 700 —33.8 -—17.9 1,991 
Region XI: 
IR ie eo ae ol 166 +44 .3 +14.5 367 
cE ee ears 110 +111.5 +18.3 1,040 
| |S a eae PRPC RE | 168 +73.2 0 591 
SE eee ee ht, ee ee: —12.9 415 
0 ee ee ae 48 | SE RE (ee 160 
ee cen 56 | —§580 |...2.<c<<<<. 287 
Region XII: 
SOS oe ce enim uawinewe: 1,420 +44.4 +47.6 7,519 
TS SS Pee ee | 120 +118.2 +69.0 172 
OES Ea ee | 376 +33.3 +32.4 1,001 
Washington...__....._.-- Aas 265 +38.7 +6.8 1,830 
Territories: | 
er ee See eee eo ee ee ee 74 
a Sn cemeeieude __ St) GRRE ee aes 44 











As of Mar. 
31,1941 


Active file 


Percentage change from— 








Feb. 28, Mar. 31, 
| 1941 | 1940 

———~ |-—— 
251,729 | +5.4 | +10.0 
2,440 -17.5 | 33.6 
2:069 +7.6 | oe 
13,271 +9.1 +151.3 
1,015 —2.7 | +94 
1,771 421.6 | +307.1 
+2.0 | —19.7 
16,289 +.1| -10.4 
470 | -1.9 | ~? 
9,124 | +10.3 | +5.4 
20,855 +4.1 | +83.4 
2,013 +7.5 | ht 
1,850° -1.0 | —43.8 
3/087 —2.5 | +43.3 
1,173 +5.7 | =~ $5.1 
3,262 +3.8 | —5.4 
4,172 +7.6 | +15.9 
113535 22.5 | +4.8 
16,817 +.4 | +35.1 

| 

14,015 +18.6 | +107.6 
8,182 +6.3 | we 
8,196 3.2 | +1.2 
4,707 +21.9 | 3.1 
4,904 +32.4 +94.5 

3,585 -6.4 6.2 
1,612 +8.6 +28.3 
1,371 +.1 +3.9 
4,849 +4.0 42.1 
4,925 +2.4 -9.9 
7,535 +8.5 ~27.8 
2,899 +2.6 | 439.8 
1,348 +1.6 +.8 
1,481 +14.6 «3 
2,180 +13.9 -~6.4 
3,773 +11.3 1.9 
93467 oe 43.7 
37485 +21.4 —39.0 
3,993 | +3 +82.7 
1,756 +3.6 ~9.4 
7,612 -6.8 ~§.1 
1,118 —4.4 ~24 
3,099 +4.2 +4.6 
1,179 —5.8 438.5 
1,608 +9.0 =13.5 
1,193 =3.6 —14.5 
568 +21.9 -10.6 
22, $72 +4.3 —8.4 
—13.3 —26.6 
2, ala ~t.2 439.9 
3,192 +10.8 $82 
125 +4.2 —39.3 
300 -7.1 —25.4 





' Where less than 50 veteran placements were involved in either period the percentage change was not computed, 
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